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CHINESE STONE SCULPTURE 
OF THE HAN PERIOD 

1 HE slabs from the Han tombs and 
mortuary chapels are the earliest examples 
of Chinese stone sculpture which we have; 
they are flat stone slabs of varying dimen- 
sions, decorated in very low relief, which 
formed the walls and roofs of these monu- 
ments. One such slab and rubbings of 
other stones from Chinese tombs of the 



written in 129 A. D. The monument was 
therefore erected before that year. 

The Wu Liang group of funeral chambers 
dates from the middle of the second cen- 
tury A. D., and the newly acquired slab 
must be of about the same period, not- 
withstanding the more advanced technique 
of bas-relief cutting. According to the 
details given by the importers, this stone 
comes from Ching Ping Hsien in Shantung. 
In A. D. 107 the Emperor Ngan-Ti buried 




STONE SLAB FROM A CHINESE TOMB 
HAN PERIOD, 206 B.C.-220A.D. 



Han period, 206 B. C. to 220 A. D., are 
now exhibited in Room H 1 1 . 

According to the style of decoration these 
stones can be divided into three kinds. 
One has figures and animals cut in on a flat 
surface; another has the detail engraved, 
the background slightly cut away and regu- 
larly ribbed; while a third kind comes 
nearer to the bas-relief and shows the de- 
sign slightly modeled and raised on a plain 
sunken ground. Though the differences 
in age are small, it seems that they have 
developed in the order mentioned; amongst 
the rubbings exhibited, the mortuary chapel 
of Hsiao Tang Shan (Mountain of the 
Hall of Filial Piety) which is still standing, 
can be dated by an inscription of a visitor 



his father Ching Hi Hsiao Wang at Kwang 
Chiu — the modern name of this place is 
Ching Ping Hsien. The date given agrees 
with the style of the stone but it remains to 
be proved that it really formed part of this 
quasi-imperial tomb. 

The very handsome design is that of a 
two-storied pavilion seen through a gate 
formed by two piers, one decorated with a 
relief of the dragon of the west, the other 
with the tiger of the east, while the small 
pieces of abutment are decorated with life- 
size human figures. On the ground floor 
of the pavilion a man and three attendants 
are sitting, on the upper floor a lady with 
her three maids and a little girl attend- 
ant. On the roof a monkey, charmingly 
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rendered, is dancing between two pea- 
cocks. 

Judging by the very similar scenes on 
the Wu Liang monuments, admirably de- 
scribed by Chavannes in his Mission Arche- 
ologique dans la Chine Septentrionale, the 
daily life of the deceased is represented. 
Probably the stone belonged to a mortuary 
chapel erected at some distance in front 
of the tomb itself, which served as a resting 
place for the soul of the deceased and a 
depository of the offerings. The walls were 
decorated with historical scenes, stories 
of filial piety, virtuous women, and heroes, 
all stories dear to the Chinese mind, also 
with hunting scenes, processions, in which 
the deceased takes the place of honor, pa- 
vilions where guests are entertained with 
the servants, kitchens, and even the acro- 
bats who amuse the company. These 
scenes from daily life, just like the pottery 
figures found in such quantities in the 
tombs of the T'ang period, remind one 
forcibly of the Egyptian tombs, in which 
the comforts of the dead in the hereafter 
were secured by representations of all that 
might be required in life. 

Two small stones of the kind which has 
the ground slightly cut away and the 
detail engraved are shown in the same 
room, to give an idea of what the originals 
of rubbings of the Wu Liang type are like. 
These two stones are also interesting as im- 
itations. Clever forgers took a rubbing of 
the well-known battle scene on a bridge of 
the Wu Liang tombs (No. 109 in this ex- 
hibition), cut it up in pieces which they 
pasted on the fairly soft stone, and then 
cut it out as a Japanese would cut the wood- 
block for a color print. The small pieces 
of the larger scene are quite meaningless by 
themselves; the sub-prefect in his carriage 
draws his sword but has no enemy to fight, 
a soldier defends the master who happens 
not to be there. Comparison will show 
the poor quality of the workmanship and 
the mistakes in the reproduction of details. 
This battle scene on the bridge, evidently a 
historical event which was famous in those 
days, but which cannot now be identified, 
was reproduced several times in mortuary 
chapels of this kind. Chavannes repro- 
duces three examples which, though similar, 



are all different in drawing and detail, only 
the Chinese forger copies line for line and 
then makes fatal mistakes. 

Those interested in Chinese folklore and 
Confucian teachings will find on the labels 
alongside of the rubbings descriptions of the 
different scenes as given by Chavannes. 
Some of these seem very foolish to our prac- 
tical Western minds as, for instance, the 
story of the lady who refuses to move from 
her dangerous place near the swelling river 
and drowns because her husband's messen- 
ger, sent to warn her, had in his haste left 
his credentials behind. The lady there- 
fore was not sure her husband wished her 
to move. But much better is the story 
of the boy who brings back the stretcher 
on which his parents carried away the old 
grandfather when he had become a nui- 
sance, and remarks that it will be useful 
to him when his parents get old. The old 
man was fetched back and well cared for. 
A small rubbing (No. 137) is interesting 
because it represents the famous visit of 
Confucius to Lao Tze. Confucius, as the 
etiquette of the day demanded, carries the 
pheasant which a man of high standing 
should bring as a present. S. C. B. R. 

THE OGDEN CODMAN 
COLLECTION 

IHE books and prints lent by Ogden 
Codman have now been arranged in a 
room adjoining the Print Room in the 
basement of Wing J, for which Mr. Cod- 
man provided bookcases, chairs, tables, a 
rug, and framed prints, in order that 
the collection might as nearly as possible 
be housed as it might have been in an archi- 
tect's or interior decorator's working li- 
brary. In consequence the room has a 
familiar air that invites to a comfort and 
an ease in the consultation of the volumes 
with which its walls are lined that are in 
marked contrast to the severely and too 
often repellantly efficient atmosphere typi- 
cal of collections housed in public institu- 
tions. As the collection is intended only 
as a reference collection for mature students 
and practising members of the several pro- 
fessions that use this kind of material, it 
is proposed to let those persons have free 
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